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THE BOY AND THE BEES. 


Wuo's this funny boy ? 
Come, and you'll see ; 

This is Bill, who was 
Stung by the bee. 


Bright Master Bill 
Thought he’d earn money, 
By keeping bees, 
Who should make him honey. 
He set up a hive 
Near the garden gate, 
And. the bees they were humming 
Early and late. 
They built their cells, 
And they stored them well ; 
And says Bill, “I shall have 
Much honey to sell.” 
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But Bill did not know 
How the honey to seize, 
Without spoiling the hive 
And hurting the bees. 





So Bill he yan home, 

All stufg through and through. 
He shold have known better ; 

I think so—don’t you? 


4 Nursery RuyMe. 


® 


I SAW THREE SHIPS. 


I saw three ships come sailing by, 
Sailing by, sailing by, 
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I saw three ships come sailing by, 
On New Year’s Day in the morning. 


And what do you think was in them then? 
In them then, in them then ? 

And what do you think was in them then, 
On New Year’s Day in the morning? 


Three pretty girls were in them then, 
In them then, in them then, 

Three pretty girls were in them then, 
On New Year's Day in the morning. 


And one could whistle and one could sing, 
And one could play on the violin, 
Such joy there was at my wedding, 
On New Year's Day in the morning. 
ANON, 


THERE WAS A MONKEY. 
TuerE was a monkey climbed up a tree, 
When he fell down, then down fell he. 
There was a crow sat on a stone, 
When he was gone, then the’ 
There was an old wife did eatam apple, 
When she had eat two, she had eat a couple. 
There was a horse going to the mill, 
When he went on, he stood not still. 
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There was a butcher cut his thumb, 
When it did bleed, then blood did come. 


There was a lackey ran a race, 

‘When he ran fast, he ran apace. 

There was a cobbler clouting shoon, 
When they were mended, they were done. 
There was a chandler making candle, 
When he them strip, he did them handle. 
There was a navy went into Spain, 


When it returned, it came again. 
Nursery RyyMe. 





SYMPATHY 9 


SYMPATHY. 


A piump little girl and a thin little bird 
Were out in the meadows together. 
_ “How cold that poor little bird must be 
Without any clothes like mine,” said she, 
“Although it is sunshiny weather.” 


“A nice little girl is that,” said he, 
“ But, oh! how cold she must be, for see! 
She hasn’t a single feather !” 
So each shivered to think of the other poor 
thing, 
Although it was sunshiny weather. 
ANon. 


AUTUMN. 


“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, 
“Come o’er the meadows with me and play, 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 
For summer is gone and the days are cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call ; 
Down they came fluttering one and all, 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
All singing the sweet little songs they knew. 


ANON. 
(ig) A2 
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THE CRUEL BOY. 


Ricwarp is a cruel boy, 
The people call him “ Dick,” 
For every day he seems to try 
Some new improper trick. 


He takes delight in whipping cats, 
And pulling off their fur ; 

Although at first he gently pats, 
And listens to their purr. 


A naughty boy! unless he mends 
He will be told to strip, 

And learn how such amusement ends, 
By feeling his own whip. 


ELizaBeTH TURNER. 


TWO ROBIN REDBREASTS. 


Two robin redbreasts built their nest 
Within a hollow tree ; 

The hen sat quietly at home, 
The cock sang merrily, 

And all the little young ones said wee, wee. 


One day the sun was warm and bright 
And shining in the sky ; 
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Cock-robin said: “ My little dears, ’tis time 
You learnt to fly,” 
And all the little young ones said, “T’ll try.” 


I know a girl, and who she is 
T'll tell you bye-and-bye— 
When mother says: ‘Do this, or that,” 
She says, “ What for?’ and “ why?” 
She’d be a better girl by far 
If she would say, “ I'll try.” 


ANon. 


THE WORM. 


As Sally sat upon the ground, 
A little crawling worm she found 
Among the garden dirt ; 
And when she saw the worm she screamed, 
And ran away and cried, and seemed 
As if she had been hurt. 


Mamma, afraid some serious harm 

Made Sally scream, was in alarm, 
And left the parlour then ; 

But when the cause she came to learn, 

She bade her daughter back return, 
To see the worm again. 
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The worm they found kept writhing round, 
Until it sank beneath the ground ; 

And Sally learned that day 
That worms are very harmless things, 
With neither teeth, nor claws, nor stings 


To frighten her away. 
ELIZABETH TURNER. 


THE BABES IN TIIE WOOD. 
My dear, do you know, 
How a long time ago 
Two poor little children, 
Whose names I don’t know, 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD 


Were stolen away 

On a fine summer's day, 
And left in a wood, 

As I’ve heard people say. 


And when it was night, 
So sad was their plight, 
The sun it went down 
And the moon, gave no light! 
They sobb’d and they sigh’d, 
And they bitterly cried ; 
And the poor little things, 
They lay down and died. 


And when they were dead, 
The robins so red, 
Brought strawberry leaves, 
And over them spread ; 
And all the day long, 
They sung them this song: 
Poor babes in the wood ! 
Poor babes in the wood ! 
And don’t you remember 
The babes in the wood ? 


ANON. 
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NIGHT. | 


Tue sun that shines all day so bright, 
I wonder where he goes at night. 

He sinks behind a distant hill 

And all the world grows dark and still, 
And then I go to bed and sleep 

Until the day begins to peep. 

And when my eyes unclose I see 

The sun is shining down on me. 


While we are fast asleep in bed 

The sun must go, I’ve heard it said, 

To other countries far away, 

To make them warm and bright and gay. 

I do not know—but hope the sun, 

When all his nightly work is done, 

Will not forget to come again 

And wake me through the window-pane. 
ANON. 


LAZY BETTY. 


Berry, our maid, her duties would shirk, 
Fonder of idling than doing her work ; 
Latest at morning her task to begin, 
Soonest at night to give wearily in. 
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Betty, our maid, sat by the hearth stone, 
Snoring away like a pocket trombone. 

It was in the evening, and gone was the sun, 
But her kitchen was dirty, her work wasn’t done. 











All of a sudden our Betty upsprang, 

And through the kitchen her voice outrang ; 
For a goblin with eyes of fiery red 

Sat on the fender, and thus he said : 
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“You see this poker—it’s hot—red hot ! 
Now will you clean your kitchen, or not?” 
Our Betty fell fainting, but since that night 
Her kitchen always looks tidy and bright. 


Nursery RuyMe. 


THE JACKDAW. 


Mr. Jackpaw sat on a tree-top, 
And bade them be merry and gay ; 

And the birds only wished he would give them 
Such a party every day. 


And when they had done their supper, 
They drank his good health in fresh dew, 

And gave him three cheers for his kindness, 
And three for Miss Magpie too. 


But a sly old cat heard the cheering, 
Who lived in a neighbouring tree ; 

Said she, “What means all this uproar?” 
And she put on her boots to see. 


But the Jackdaw soon saw her coming, 
And he gave his guests this advice : 
“Get home now, as soon as you're able” ; 

And the party broke up in a trice. 


Nursery RHyYMg. 
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LAUGHING SONG. 
Wuen the green woods laugh with the voice of 
joy, 
And the dimpling streams run laughing by ; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it ; 





When the meadows laugh with lively green, 
And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene ; 
When Mary, and Susan, and Emily, 

With their sweet round mouths sing “Ha, ha, 


he!” 
(a9) a3 
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When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread ; 
Come live, and be merry, and join with me, 


To sing the sweet chorus of “ Ha, ha, he!” 
W. Buake, 


THE GREEDY BOY. 


Sammy Situ would drink and eat 
From morning until night ; 

He filled his mouth so full of meat, 
It was a shameful sight, 


Sometimes he gave a book or toy 
For apple, cake, or plum ; 

And grudged if any other boy 
Should taste a single crumb. 

Indeed he ate and drank so fast, 
And used to stuff and cram, 

The name they called him by at last 
Was often Greedy Sam. 


ELIzaBeTH TURNER, 


THE LOST PUDDING. 


Miss Katie was rude at the table one day, 
And would not sit still on her seat ; 
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Regardless of all that her mother could sayy 
From her chair little Kitty kept running away 
All the time they were eating their meat. 


As soon as she saw that the beef was removed, 
She ran to her chair in great haste ; 

But her mother such giddy behaviour reproved 
By sending away the sweet pudding she loved, 
Without giving Kitty one taste. 


EvizaBeTn TURNER, 


THE MODEL BOYS. 


As Dick and Bryan were at play 
At trap, it came to pass, 

Dick struck the ball so far away, 
He broke a pane of glass. 


Though much alarmed, they did not run, 
But walked up to the spot ; 

And offered for the damage done 
What money they had got. 


When accidents like this arise, 
Dear children ! this rely on, 

All honest, honourable boys 
Will act like Dick and Bryan. 


EvizaBeTH TURNER. 
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THE BOY DECIDES. 


Tp like to be a p’liceman ; 
And flash my bull’s-eye out,— 
If there were not so many thieves 

And drunken men about. 


I'd like to be a butcher, 
And use a knife and steel,— 
If only bullocks didn’t bleed 
And piggies wouldn’t squeal. 


And sailors go so far from home, 
And soldiers often die, 

And Mr. Blake, the Blacksmith, 
Got a big spark in his eye ; 

And so I think that, after all, 
Tl be a railway guard, 

And run beside the train, and jump, 
And blow my whistle hard. 


RickMAN MARK. 


THE STORY OF FLYING ROBERT. 
Wuen the rain comes tumbling down 
In the country or the town, 

All good little girls and boys 
Stay at home and mind their toys. 
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Robert thought,—*“ No, when it pours, 
It is better out of doors.” 

Rain it dd, and in a minute 

Bob was in it. 

Here you see him, silly fellow, 
Underneath his red umbrella. 





What a wind: Oh! how it whistles 
Through the trees and flowers and thistles ! 
It has caught his red umbrella ; 
Now look at him, silly fellow, 

Up he flies 

To the skies. 

No one heard his screams and cries ; 
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Through the clouds the rude wind bore him, 
And his hat flew on before him. 


Soon they got to such a height, 
They were nearly out of sight ! 
And the hat went up so high, 
That it really touch’d the sky. 


No one ever yet could tell - 
Where they stopped or where they fell ; 
Only, this one thing is plain, 

Bob was never seen again. 


TRANSLATED FROM 
Dr. Hemnrich HorrMann’s “STRUWWELPETER.” 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


“Will you walk into my parlour?” said the 
Spider to the Fly, 

“Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you 
did spy ; 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 

And I have many curious things to show when 
you are there.” 

“Ob no, no,” said the little Fly, “to ask me is 
in vain ; 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er 
come down again.” 
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“Tm sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring 
up so high ; 

Will you rest upon my little bed?” said the 
Spider to the Fly. 

“There are pretty curtains drawn around, the 
sheets are fine and thin ; 

And if you like to rest awhile, I'll snugly tuck 
you in!” 

“Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “for I’ve often 
heard it said, 

They never, never wake again, who sleep upon 
your bed!” 

Said the cunning Spider to the Fly, “ Dear friend, 
what can I do 

To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt for 
you? 

I have, within my pantry, good store of all that’s 
nice ; 

I’m sure you're very weleome—will you please to 
take a slice?” 

“Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “kind sir, that 
cannot be, 

I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, and I do not 
wish to see !” 

“Sweet creature,” said the Spider, “you're witty 
and you're wise, 
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How handsome are your gauzy wings, how bril- 
liant are your eyes! 

I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour 
shelf ; 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall 
behold yourself.” 

“T thank you, gentle sir, 
you're pleased to say. 

And bidding you good morning now, I'll call 
another day.” 


” 


she said, “for what 


The Spider turned him round about, and went 
into his den, © 

For well he knew the silly Fly would soon be 
back again ; 

So he wove a subtle web in a little corner 


sly, 

And set his table ready to dine upon the 
Fly. 

Then he came out to his door again, and merrily 
did sing,— 

“Come hither, hither, pretty Fly, with the pearl 
and silver wing ; 

Your robes are green and purple, there’s a crest 
upon your head ; 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine 
are dull as lead.” 
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Alas, alas! how very soon this silly little Fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly 
flitting by: 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near 
and nearer drew,— 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and preatt 
and purple hue ; 

Thinking only of her crested head—poor foolish 
thing! At last, 

Up jumped the cunning Spider, and tro 
her fast. 

He dragged her up his winding stair, we his 
dismal den, 

Within his little parlour—but she ne’er came out 
again ! 

Mary Howirr. 


THE DREADFUL STORY ABOUT HARRIET AND 

THE MATCHES. 

Ir almost makes me cry to tell 

What foolish Harriet befell. 

Mamma and Nurse went out one day 

And left her all alone at play. 

Now, on the table, close at hand, 

A box of matches chanced to stand ; 
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And kind Mamma and Nurse had told her, 
That if she touched them they would scold her. 
But Harriet said: “O, what a pity ! 

For, when they burn, it is so pretty ; 

They crackle so, and spit, and flame ; 

Mamma, too, often does the same.” 





The pussy cats heard this, 

And they began to hiss, 

And stretched their claws, 

And raised their paws : 

“Me-ow,” they said, ‘‘Me-ow, me-o, 
You'll burn to death if you do so.” 
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But Harriet would not take advice, 
She lit a match, it was so nice! 

It crackled so, it burned so bright, 
She jumped for joy and ran about, 
And was too pleased to put it out. - 


The pussy cats saw this, 

And said: “Oh, naughty, naughty miss!” 
And stretched their claws 

And raised their paws : 

“Tis very, very wrong, you know, 

Me-ow, me-o, me-ow, me-o, 

You will be burnt if you do so.” 


And see! Oh, what a dreadful thing! 
The tire has caught her apron-string ; 
Her apron burns, her arms, her hair ; 
She burns all over, everywhere. 


Then how the pussy-cats did mew, 

What else, poor pussies, could they do? 
They screamed for help, twas all in vain! 
So then, they said: “ We'll scream again ; 
Make haste, make haste, me-ow, me-o, 
She'll burn to death, we told her so.” 


So she was burnt, with all her clothes, 
And arms, and hands, and eyes, and nose ; 
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Till she had nothing more to lose 
Except her little scarlet shoes ; 

And nothing else but these were found 
Among her ashes on the ground. 


And when the good cats sat beside 

The smoking ashes, how they cried ! 
“Me-ow, me-00, me-ow, me-oo, 

What will Mamma and Nursy do?” 
Their tears ran down their cheeks so fast, 
They made a little pond at last. 


TRANSLATED FROM 
Dr. Heinrich Horrmann’s ‘ STRUWWELPETER.” 


THE WORLD'S MUSIC. 


Tue world’s a very happy place, 

Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, 

And never sulk for anything. 


I waken when the morning’s come, 
And feel the air and light alive 

With strange, sweet music like the hum 
Of bees about their busy hive. 


The linnets play among the leaves 
At hide-and-seek, and chirp and sing ; 
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While, flashing to and from the eaves, 
The swallows twitter on the wing. 


The twigs that shake and boughs that sway, 
And tali old trees you could not climb, 
And winds that come, but cannot stay 
Are gaily singing all the time. 





From dawn to dark the old mill-wheel 
Makes music, going round and round ; 

And dusty white with flour and meal, 
The miller whistles to its sound. 
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And if you listen to the rain, 

When leaves and birds and bees are dumb, 
You hear it pattering on the pane, 

Like Andrew beating on his drum. 


The coals beneath the kettle croon, 

And clap their hands and dance in glee, 
And even the kettle hums a tune, 

To tell you when it’s time for tea. 


The world is such a happy place, 
That children, whether big or small, 
Should always: have a smiling face, 


And never, never sulk at all. 
Gasriet Seroun. 
[By permission of Mn. Joun Laxz.] 


MR. NOBODY. 


I xyow a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody's house ! 
There’s no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree 
That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


MR. NOBODY 


’Tis he who always tears our books, 
Who leaves the door ajar, 


He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 


And scatters pins afar ; 
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“That squeaking door will always squeak, 


For, prithee, don’t you see, 
We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody. 


He puts damp wood upon the fire, 
That kettles cannot boil ; 

His are the feet that bring in mud, 
And all the carpets soil. 

The papers always are mislaid, 
Who had them last but he? 

There’s no one tosses them about 
But Mr. Nobody. 


The finger-marks upon the door 
By none of us are made ; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill, the boots 
That lying round you see 

Are not our boots ; they all belong 
To Mr. Nobody. 


ANon. 
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THE PEDLAR’S CARAVAN. 


I wisu I lived in a caravan. 

With a horse to drive, like a pedlar-man ! 

Where he comes from, nobody knows, 

Or where he goes to, but on he goes! 

His caravan has windows two, 

And a chimney of tin, that the smoke comes 
through ; 

He has a wife, with a baby brown, 

And they go riding from town to town. 

Chairs to mend, and delf to sell ! 

He clashes the basins like a bell! 

Tea-trays, baskets ranged in order, 

Plates with the alphabet round the border ! 
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The roads are brown, and the sea is green, 
But his house is just like a bathing machine ; 
The world is round, and he can ride, 

Rumble ‘ind splash, to the other side! 


With the pedlar-man I should like to roam, 
And write a book when I came home ; 
All the people would read my book, 
Just like the Travels of Captain Cook ! 
W. B. Ranps. 


A SHOOTING SONG. 
To shoot, to shoot, would be my delight, 
To shoot the cats that howl in the night ; 
To shoot the lion, the wolf, the bear, 
To shoot the mad dogs out in the square. 


I learnt to shoot with a pop-gun good, 
Made out of a branch of elder wood ; 

It was round, and long, full half a yard, 
The plug was strong, the pellets were hard. 
I should like to shoot with a bow of yew, 
As the English at Agincourt used to do ; 
The strings of a thousand bows went twang, 
And a thousand arrows whizzed and sang. 
On Hounslow Heath I should like to ride, 
With a great horse-pistol at my side: 
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It is dark—hark! <A robber, I know! 
Click! crick-crack ! and away we go! 


I will shoot with a double-barrelled gun, 
Two bullets are better than only one ; 

I will shoot some rooks to put in a pie ; 
I will shoot an eagle up in the sky. 


I once shot a bandit—in a dream— 
In a mountain pass I heard a scream ; 
I rescued the lady, and set her free, 
“Do not fear, madam, lean on me!” 


With a boomerang I could not aim ; 

A poison blow-pipe would be the same ; 

A double-barrelled is my desire, 

Get out of the way—one, two, three, fire ! 
W. B. Ranps. 


THE CANNIBAL CHIEF. 


Okee-Pokee-Crack-me-Crown, 


King of the Island of Gulp-em-down, 
Was thought the finest young fellow in town 


When dressed in his best, for a party. 


Oka-Poka-Chinga-ma-ring, 
Eighteenth wife of this mighty king, 
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Loved her lord above everything, 
And dressed him out for the party. 
Satin and silks the Queen did lack, 
But she’d some red paint, that looked well on 
black, 
So she painted her lord and master’s back 
Before he went out to the party. 





Crowns and stars, and ships with sails, 
And flying dragons with curly tails— 
“That’s a dress,” said the Queen, “that never 
fails 
To charm all folks at a party.” 
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So, painted up till he looked his best, 
With pipe in mouth and feather in crest, 
Okee-Pokee marched out without coat or vest, 
But yet in full dress, to the party. 
Nursery RuyMe, 


BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES. 


Tue Dog will come when he is called, 
The Cat will walk away, 

The Monkey’s cheek is very bald, 
The Goat is fond of play. 

The Parrot is a prate-apace, 
Yet knows not what he says ; 

The noble Horse will win the race, 
Or draw you in a chaise. 


The Pig is not a feeder nice, 
The squirrel loves a nut, 

The Wolf would eat you in a trice, 
The Buzzard’s eyes are shut. 

The Lark sings high up in the air, 
The Linnet in the tree ; 

The Swan he has a bosom fair, 
And who so proud as he ? 


Oh, yes, the Peacock is more proud, 
Because his’ tail has eyes ; 
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The Lion roars so very loud, 
He’d fill you with surprise. 

The Raven’s coat is shining black, 
Or, rather, raven-gray ; 

The Camel's bunch is on his back, 
The Owl abhors the day 


The Sparrow steals the cherry ripe, 
The Elephant is wise, 

The Blackbird charms you with his pipe, 
The false Hyena cries. 

The Hen guards well her little chicks, 
The Cow—her hoof is slit, 

The Beaver builds with mud and sticks, 
The Lapwing cries “ Peewit.” 


The little Wren is very small, 
The Humming-bird is less ; 

The Lady-bird is least of all, 
And beautiful in dress. 

The Pelican she loves her young, 
The Stork its parent loves, 

The Woodcock’s bill is very long, 
And innocent are Doves. 


The streakéd Tiger’s fond of blood, 
The Pigeon feeds on peas, 
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The Duck will gobble in the mud, 
The Mice will eat your cheese. 

A lobster’s black, when boiled he’s red, 
The harmless Lamb must bleed, 

The Cod-fish has a clumsy head, 
The Goose on grass will feed. 


The lady in her gown of silk 
The little worm may thank ; 

The sick man drinks the Ass’s milk, 
The Weasel’s long and lank. 

The Buck gives us a venison dish, 
When hunted for the spoil ; 

The Shark eats up the little fish, 
The Whale produces oil. 


The Glow-worm shines the darkest night, 
With lantern in his tail ; 
The Turtle is the cit’s delight, 
And wears a coat of mail. 
In Germany they hunt the Boar, 
The Bee brings honey home, 
The Ant lays up a winter store, 
The Bear loves honey-comb. 


The Eagle has a crooked beak, 
The Plaice has orange spots, 
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The Starling, if he’s taught, will speak ; 
The Ostrich walks and trots. 
The child that does not these things know 
Might well be called a dunce ; 
But I in knowledge quick will grow, 
For youth can come but once. 
ANN AND JANE TAYLOR. 


DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Dick WuittinaTon, a clever lad, 


One who sage counsel heeded, \ 
Resolved to London he would go, A 

To earn the bread he needed. ) 
He took his wallet and his staff, 


For he’d been often told 
That all the streets in London town 
Were paved with solid gold. 
Alas, for poor Dick Whittington ! 
He found of stones right many, 
And sharp ones too, that hurt his feet, 
But gold he found not any. 


He wandered here, he wandered there, 
His shoes were all in tatters ; 

At last a cook-maid took him in, 
To wash her plates and platters. 
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It was a burgher’s stately house, 
A merchant rich of London ; 

But cook did treat poor Dick so ill, 
He thought himself quite undone. 


At last, worn out with sore abuse, 
He would no longer stay ; 

One morning he his bundle took, 
And to Highgate ran away. 


He sat down on a stone to rest, 
Amid the blooming heather, 

And heard the bells of London town 
All chiming out together. 


The bells seemed ringing, “Turn again— 
Of harm thou yet hast none done ; 
So turn again, Dick Whittington, 


ea 


Turn again, Mayor of London ! 


Poor Dick right gladly heard those words, 
Which comfort did afford him ; 

And straight went back, resolved to wait, 
Till fortune should reward him. 


He had a Cat, that shared his meals— 
Much care he lavished on her ; 

He little thought this little cat 
Would bring him wealth and honour. 
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His master, sending out a ship 

Said all might share the adventure ; 
Poor Dick had nothing but his cat, 

So on the voyage sent her. 





The ship touched at a distant port, 
Where all by rats were smitten ; 
The rats ate all, and even the king 
Had not a cat or kitten. 
But when they brought Dick’s cat, she killed 
The rats and mice—twas funny ; 
Outspoke the king—* T’ll buy that cat 
For eighteen bags of money.” 
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And with this money Dick did trade, 
And richer grew and richer : 

They say small pitchers have long ears— 
He’d used his well, this pitcher. 


His honesty and industry 
Soon made him much respected ; 
And never was Dick Whittington 
In any lie detected. 


His master’s daughter on him looked 
Soon with an eye of favour ; 

Her father let her marry Dick, 
And a great fortune gave her. 


And in due time the bells came true, 
His good deeds were requited, 

And good Sir Richard Whittington 
Was made Lord Mayor and knighted. 


Nursery Ruyme. 


THE STORY OF CINDERELLA. 


THERE was once a merchant, 
In a splendid town, 

A great and noble merchant, 
Of wealth and good renown. 


THE STORY OF CINDERELLA 


He married a good lady— 
They were a happy pair ; 

But the lady died, and left him 
A little daughter fair. 


And now the merchant married 
A proud and haughty dame, 
And two ill-tempered daughters 
With this proud lady came. 


They scorned their little sister ; 
To the poor child they gave 
The name of Cinderella, 
And used her like a slave. 


The Prince soon gave a party, 
The sisters to it went ; 

To leave poor Cinderella 
At home was their intent. 


But a kind-hearted Fairy 
Sent Cinderella too, 

And gave her bright glass slippers, 
All sparkling, fair, and new. 


The Prince saw Cinderella, 

Who looked so fresh and bright, 
That he admired her greatly, 

And danced with her all night. 
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But when the clock struck twelve, then 
She quickly hied away, 

Because the Fairy told her, 
She must not longer stay. 





Next night, again, her sisters 
Were at the royal ball, 

But the Prince saw Cinderella, 
And liked her more than all. 


He danced with her so gladly ; 
He tried to have her name ; 

But not one guest could tell it, 
Or knew from whence she came. 
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When twelve o’clock was striking, 
Again she fled in haste, 

But dropped one little slipper, 
In her hurry as she passed. 


The Prince picked up the slipper, 
And a herald sent next day, 

To say, “She, whom it fitted, 
Should be his bride so gay.” 


Her sisters tried the slipper, 
But it would not fit, although 

One crushed her heel in trying, 
And one cut off her toc. 


But Cinderella tried it, 
As calmly as you please, 
And all were much astonished, 
It fitted her with ease. 


Her sisters stood dumbfounded, 
And still their wonder grew, 

When coolly from her pocket. 
She drew the other shov. 


The Prince he heard the story, 
And he was satisfied ; 

He said, “ The slipper fits you, 
And you shall be my bride.” 
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And to her haughty sisters 
She proved a real friend ; 
And now of Cinderella 


The tale is at an end. 
Nursery Ruyme. 


THE SETTING SUN. 


Tue sun has set beyond the hills 
In a flood of red and yellow, 
Said Maud, with a smile, “ He'll be back in 
a while, 
He never rests, poor fellow!” 


“The birds are sleeping in their nests, 

The flowers their buds are closing ; 
But the poor old sun! he never rests, 

You never find him dozing.” 

“T’m bound to have sleep myself, I know, 
I cannot do without it, 

‘We all,’ it is said, ‘must be put to bed,’ 
Indeed, I never doubt it.” 


“Why, even my dollies go to sleep, 
And if ever from rest I borrow, 
And keep them up late on occasions of state, 


They’re dreadfully ill on the morrow.” 
F. E. WEATHERLY. 
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SLUMBERLAND. 


A xirTtLE song for bedtime when robed in gowns 
of white, 

All sleepy little children set sail across the 
night, 

For that pleasant, pleasant country 

Where the pretty dream flowers blow 

*Twixt the sunrise and the sunset— 

For the Slumber Islands, Ho! 


When the little ones get drowsy and heavy lids 
droop down 

To hide blue eyes and black eyes, grey eyes and 
eyes of brown, 

A thousand boats for dreamland are waiting in 
a row, 

And the ferrymen are calling— 

For the Slumber Islands, Ho ! 


Then the sleepy little children fill the boats 
along the shore, 

And go sailing off to dreamland, and the dipping 
of the oar 
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In the sea of sleep makes music that the chil- 
dren only know 
When they answer to the boatmen’s 
For the Slumber Islands, Ho! 
ANON. 


SWEET AND LOW. 
Sweet and low, swestand™ ‘tow, x 
Wind of the westerti‘sea, ‘ 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while-my pretty one, sleeps. 
Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will comesto thee soon “4 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thée soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silvery moon ; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
TENNYSON, 
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